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off in clear yellow drops, until the liquid on the spatula
gradually becomes a thin film. Letting the drops fall on a
glass plate they should not flatten out, and when cold
should be of the consistence of a thick, stringy syrup.
If the varnish is like this, it is taken from the fire and
cooled until the spirit of turpentine can be added in small
portions. After each addition of turpentine, when it has
been stirred in, a sample is taken and tested for viscosity;
if it quickly thickens on cooling more turpentine is added;
the end is reached when it is observed that a little more
turpentine makes it quickly much thinner. When of the
proper consistence, varnish is much influenced by the addi-
tion of a little turpentine. As has been already said,
various chemical products are used as driers, of which the
most important is litharge, then manganese borate and
resinates of these metals.
The varnish, when ready for use, must be thickly fluid
and have a clear yellow color; when spread on a surface it
must flow out evenly, without ridges or brush-marks. After
standing six to twelve hours it must be quite dry on the
surface, and must subsequently dry throughout so as to
form a j&lm which is lustrous and shining in appearance and
at the same time sufficiently elastic; it must not crack nor
peel off. Exposed to the weather it must remain unacted
on for a long time.
There are a great number of formulas for making copal-
varnishes. In these the most uncertain quantity is the
turpentine; there are differences in the character olf the
copals, in the consistence of the drying-oil or of the
oil-and-resin mixture, and in the temperature at which
the turpentine is added, which involves more or less
waste of turpentine, that require various amounts of